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Native French Literature in Louisiana.* 
. II. 


It was a little later than Martin’s work that Gayarré, in 
1830, began those memorable historical studies which ended 
in his classic ‘ Histoire de la Louisiane’ (two vols., 1846-7), 
one of the most picturesque and brilliant narratives, in the 
style of Prescott, that this country has produced. The book 
is the work of a poet as well as of an historian ; it is as full of 
color as a kaleidoscope ; and it is delightful to record that its 
octogenarian author still lives to watch over and write about 
his native State with a skill that is ambidextrous, with a pen 
that ignites and sparkles as easily in English as in French, with 
a spontaneity that is ever on the alert to defend his beloved 
Creoles from aspersion or animadversion. The history com- 
prises only the French domination, but it abounds in evi- 
dences of original research. It was afterwards recast and 
written in English. Other historians of Louisiana in French 
are M. V. Debouchel (1841), M. Henri Rémy, Mme. Laure 
Andry, and Mme. Girard. When the exiled Louis Philippe 
d’ Orléans visited this country, he was entertained with 
lordly hospitality by Bernard de Marigny, one of the de- 
scendants of a companion of Iberville. This gentleman was 
as celebrated for his puns as for his duels : his wit and his 
rapier flashed with equal readiness, and he was a type of the 
high-strung, generous, quick-tempered, brave gentleman of 
the Old Régime. In his old age he found time to write his 
well-known ‘ Réflexions sur la Politique des Etats-Unis.’ 

When the Attakapas (Atta-Kapas) country was overrun 
with highwaymen, a club of vigi/antes composed of many men 
of wealth and culture, like Alexandre Mouton, ex-Govern- 
or and United States Senator, General Mouton (afterwards 
killed at Mansfield), Judge DeBlanc and others, organized 
for their suppression. The records of their proceedings are 
contained in the spicy and sprightly ‘ Histoire des Comités 
de Vigilance aux Attakapas,’ by Alexandre Barde (1861). 
The ‘Esquisses Locales’ of Cyprien Dufour excited great 
interest when they came out in New Orleans in 1847, ard 
were full of tact and critical acumen in their pictures of the 
prominent men of the day. The antiquary will find them a 
mine of witty characterization ; and it is only to be regretted 
that he has not left us sketches of the plantation life of the 
parishes—the plantiers sucriers—of the time. Mr. Cable has 
recently celebrated in a novelette the ’Cadjen village of 
Grande Pointe, famous as the place where old Perique 
manufactured the tobacco carrots which bear his name. It 
is a village of Acadian exiles, five miles back from the river, 
and is well-known for its deer and duck-hunting men and 
pious women. The daily life of these quaint people is em- 
balmed for us in the autobiography of Mlle. Désirée Martin, 

herself an Acadienne and ex-nun, one of nearly a hundred 
children and grandchildren of an old ’Cadjen patriarch. 
She “ig her autobiography ‘ Le Destin d’un Brin de Mousse’ 
(1877). 

Two or three dramas of some importance, modelled after 
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the stately type of Corneille, have been produced in Louisi- 
ana, The Tchacta tragedy of Villeneufve, a French officer 
employed by the Government in 1752-8, has been mentioned. 
In 1839 A. Lussan published ‘Les Martyrs de la Louisiane,’ 
a tragedy in five acts, which shows itself, in its violation 
of the unities of time and place, a poem of the Romantic 
school, and contains some fine passages. M. L. Placide 
Canonge has become very popular through his comedies and 
‘proverbs.’ Chief among the native French writers of to-day 
is Dr. Alfred Mercier, who has attained more than a local 
reputation by his numerous contributions to the drama, the 
romance, philosophy and science, poetry and abstract dis- 
cussion. ‘La Rose deSmyrne,’ ‘ L’Ermite de Niagara,’ and 
‘Erato’ are the titles of some of his poetical works, all of 
which were published in Paris in 1842. Dr. Mercier is a 
well-known contributor on Negro folk-loreto Mélusine. Dr. 
C. Deléry, Judge Alfred Roman (biographer of Gen. Beaure- 
gard), and Félix Voorhies are particularly well-known for 
their satires and their ‘ comédies de salon.’ 

In fugitive and miscellaneous poetry Louisiana has been 
rich. Among the higher names are those of Tullius St. 
Céran (1837), Urbain David (1845), and Félix de Courmont 
(1846-7), known for their historical and satirical writings in 
verse. Camille Thierry (‘ Les Vagabondes’) and the circle 
of writers who collaborated on ‘ Les Cenelles’ have given us 
many charming lines, favorably received even in France. 
Constant Lepouzé translated Horace into elegant French 
verse (1838), while the socialistic poems of J. Déjacque 
(1857) anticipated a line of work which is just now becom- 
ing popular. ‘ Les Némésiennes Conféderées’ was the only 
long French poem inspired by the War (Dr. C. Deléry, 
1863) : it excoriates Gen. Butler. Didactic poetry in Louis- 
iana is represented by the ‘Homo’ of C. A. Dugué (1872). 
Dr. C. Testut is a prolific writer of all sorts of verse, and is 
a master of the mysteries of the French ars poetica. The 
admirable work often done anonymously by the Creole 
ladies has thrown off the veil of anonymity in Mme. Emilie 
Evershed’s ‘Une Couronne Blanche.’ The works of the 
brothers Dominique and Adrien Rouquette—the one a 
priest—are rich in local color, full of the perfume of the 
méleze, the boisfort, the meandering dayou (1838-41-59-60), 
while those of the lamented Alexandre Latil breathe a mel- 
ancholy as tender as Millevoye’s. 

The native novelists of Louisiana have not been idle, 
though they have not been so numerous as the romantic 
history of the State and the idyllic scenery would warrant. 
Dr. Testut is the author of ‘Le Vieux Salomon’ (1872) and 
‘Les Filles de Montecristo’ (1876). From the Attakapas 
region comes Mme. S. de la Houssaye, scion of an ancient 
Creole family, who has written ‘Le Mari de Marguerite’ 
and is said to be preparing for a Paris publishing house a 
work on Louisiana. Father Rouquette published ‘La Nou- 
velle Atala’ in 1879, a work full of the poetic charm of 
Chateaubriand. Dr. A. Mercier is the author of ‘Le Fou 
de Palerme’ (1873), ‘La Fille du Prétre’ (1877) (a work at- 
tacking the celibacy of the clergy), and ‘ L’Habitation St. 
Ybars.’ The last is a work very valuable to students of the 
Louisiana patois, and aided the present writer materially in 
the preparation of his essay on ‘The Creole Patois of Louis- 
iana’ (Baltimore: Journal of Philology). Many valuable 
communications in French find their way to publicity 
through the columns of L’ Athénée Louisianais, an estimable 
magazine which is the mouthpiece of the more scholarly 
Creole population. JZ’Adeil/e is a daily journal of great en- 
terprise, and has for a number of years been a power in the 
French life and thought of Louisiana. Other New Orleans 
papers often publish delightful French verses, those of Mr. 
John Augustin of Zhe Zimes-Democrat being particularly 
graceful. In proverbial philosophy Lafcadio Hearn has 
made a charming beginning, collecting under the peculiar 

New Orleans fasois title of ‘Gombo Zhébes’ (‘Gombo aux 
Herbes’) about fifty Negro-French aphorisms which he 
compares suggestively with those of five other Creole dia- 
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lects. The footnotes are garnished with piquant scraps 
of song and folk-lore, most appetizing to lovers of these 
things. A glance over the fable des matitres of the Ath- 
énée Louisianais from 1876 to 1887 will show the literary 
activity of the much-maligned but most gifted and accom- 
plished Creole race. Prominent among the writers who 
figure therein are Gen. Beauregard, Drs. Deléry, Turpin and 
Mercier, Judge Gayarré, MM. Bléton, Dupaquier, Hava, 
Gentil, Debouchel, Huard, Hosmer, Bernard, Rouen, For- 
tier, Martinez, Castellanos, Daussin and Cousin. The list 
is appropriately closed with the name of Mlle. Léona 
Queyrouze, whose reputation as a philosophical writer and 
poet is growing among the literary circles of the State. 

This summary afergu—which is deeply indebted to Prof. 
Alcée Fortier of the Tulane University of Louisiana for 
many of its facts and dates—is sufficient to repel the allega- 
tions of intellectual indolence constantly brought against an 
elegant and amiable race by people whose ignorance is only 
equalled by the glibness with which they write and talk of 
it. To confound such a race with the ‘dagoes’ and quad- 
roons by whom they are surrounded—to introduce confu- 
sion between them and the degraded Ethiopia Minor about 
them in the minds of hunters for the picturesque—to avail 
oneself of the oblique suggestiveness of an abominable lingo 
in order to give people geographically remote an ‘idea’ or a 
‘notion’ of beautiful and romantic Louisiana and its people, 
—this is not simply a literary crime: it is an injustice that 
cries to heaven. To be made ‘ picturesque ’ at the expense 
of every principle of truth and justice—to go down to pos- 
terity clad in gorgeously colored slanders, spotted as a leper 
—this is anything but an enviable fate, and it is no wonder 
that the Creoles of Louisiana have grown restive under the 
process. Probably Marsyas did when he was being flayed. 


James A. HARRISON. 


Reviews. 
Prof. Child’s Ballad Treasury.* 
THE AGE is eminently codperative. Prof. Child has col- 


lected ballads for more than fifteen years, and. worked most 
faithfully to prepare himself for the task of putting system into 
the mass of material of his own collecting; but he has been 
helped, as an earlier compiler never could have been, by 
skilled laborers in various parts of the world, who multiply 
as the deeper aspects of the ballad, the folk-song, the legend 


in prose or verse, open under the study of the past. The 
literature, the mere mass of books on subjects included in 
the scope of his work, is very great and increases every year. 
But the Professor is beholden to many workmen and work- 
women in this most fascinating field, who have given him 
hints and sterling information in the labor of love to which 
he is applying himself with so much effect. 

When he published Part L., in 1882, the prospectus con- 
sidered eight parts sufficient to contain the treasures ac- 
cumulated, and allow for the additions that might naturally 
accrue. Part 1V. should therefore mark the half-way house 
in the progress of a splendid work. Although we have no 
direct intimation thereof, the liberal sweep of the Professor’s 
net in what has already appeared warrants us in supposing 
that ten, rather than eight, of the pretty quartos will issue 
from the Riverside Press before Zamédm is cried. To make 
so scholarly and handsome a work properly serviceable, one 
part will not be too large for the indexes of the completed 
set. Part IV. makes, however, a good resting-place from 
which to look back on the work so far accomplished. The 
fourth edition of Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ a book which is al- 
ways the point of departure for works of this kind, has 291 
pages in double columns. In three series about 180 ballads 
are comprised, among which many cannot be included in 
present collections because they belong properly to the 
works of known poets, and are not the true ballad, that 


* The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Edited by Francis James Child. 
PartIV. $s. Boston ; Houghton iffin & Co. 
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floats without maker’s name in the mouths of the people. 
On the other hand some are rejected because too much 
altered by Bishop Percy, and others do not fall at alt 
into the category of ballads. Against this list, shrunken as 
it must be for. these and other reasons, put the 113 clusters 
of ballads brought together by Prof. Child as the half of 
his collection, each cluster giving several variants of the tale 
in question, and some presenting a formidable array of 
greatly differing songs. To each cycle or family copious 
notes are added, so as to enable the student to trace ana- 
logues in most of the ancient and medieval literatures of 
Europe and in some of the Orient. The changeswrought in 
ballads by Bishop Percy and the liberties taken by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.and Motherwell are discriminated, and—what to 
the present generation of exact scholars is all-important—the 
variations in words and sentences between otherwise similar 
ballads are carefully registered. The need of recording 
variations so minute will be better appreciated when the 
English language is sifted to its component parts with 
greater accuracy than it is now. 

Naturally enough, it is the Scottish ballads which pre- 
dominate, although English comes first in the title. Scotland 
and the North of England formed a meeting-point for 
Scandinavian, Icelandic, English, Welsh, Highland and Irish 
traditions, and the provenance of the ballads is as mixed as 
the roots of the dialects which there prevailed. Scandi- 
navian variants are more liberally noted by Prof. Child 
than any other, owing to the noble work in this field per- 
formed by men like the late Prof. Svend Grundtvig ; indeed, 
this collection is framed on the same system as Grundtvig’s. 
Italian prototypes are given, and Slavonic as well as Turkish 
and Magyar equivalents frequently cited. If it be permitted 
to criticise the infrequency of the use of certain sources, it 
would seem that the Finnish literature is comparatively neg- 
lected, and—what is more important—the old Irish. As 
the North and West of Scotland were practically one coun- 
try with Ireland for many centuries, it might be well to look 
more carefully to the westward for analogues if not for 
originals. Some movement in this direction may be noted 
in Part IV., but the chances of rich finds in Irish folk-lore 
are greater than British and American students of ballad- 
ry appear to think. A Finnish variant is noted for No. 95 
(‘The Maid freed from the Gallows’), as well as versions 
in Esthonian, Wendish, Russian and Little Russian. Under 
93 (‘Lamkin’), no notice is taken of the similarity of the 
name to that of Lemminkainen of the Kalevala, the likeness - 
in the cruel character of the two, and the rudimental con- 
nection between Lamkin’s exploits in the castle and Lemmin- 
kainen’s adventures in Pohjola, both ending in violent deaths. 
Lamkin is hanged, or burned, or boiled in lead, while Lem- 
minkainen is cut to pieces and tossed into the water. No. 
go (‘ Jellon Grame ’) and No. gg (‘ Johnie Scot ’) contain tra- 
ces of ideas which are found in a primitive and more in- 
telligible state in the Irish ballads of the Cuchulain cycle. 
Such analogues are important enough to find a place in this 
collection. 

Part IV. has of course many curious ballads, but it can 
not be said to equal in interest the former volumes. ‘The 
Bailiff's Daughter of Islington’ and ‘ Tom Potts’ are long 
ballads, but very modern, and deficient in the quaint 
phrases and turns of expression that are common to many, 
especially the Scottish songs. ‘The Great Silkie of Sule 
Skerry’ is an extremely odd ballad from Shetland, concern- 
ing a ‘ Finn’ or ocean-dweller who is a seal in the sea ‘anda 
man on land. The female Finn, whose sealskin can be seized 
by a man while she is on land in human farm, cannot resist 
or swim away, but becomes the wife of the captor like the 
swan-maiden or the fairy princess. ‘Lady Alice’ is a coun- 
terpart of ‘Lord Lovel’ in some respects, and in others an 
equivalent of ‘ Barbara Allen,’ bonny or unworthy as the case 
maybe. Part IV. has aseries of additions and corrections ap- 
plicable to the four volumes in which Prof. Child has supplied 
omissions as well as righted mistakes. We trust succeeding 
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volumes will appear with even more promptness than hither- 
to, since the work has grown so large that there is urgent 
need of the index, which must of necessity be printed last. 





Philosophy and Religion.* 

ONE OF THESE books (1) has a wider range than the other, 
for it expounds a philosophy, while the other discusses only 
one phase or aspect of a philosophy. They have, however, so 
much common ground, Dr. McCosh’s philosophy supporting 
his religion, and Dr. Royce’s discussion of the basis of re- 
ligion revealing his philosophy, and yet they differ so wide- 
ly in principles and methods, that it is instructive to look 
at them together. In Dr. McCosh’s two volumes separate 
treatises published during the last five years, whether as 
pamphlets or articles in reviews, are gathered together and 
made more distinctly to appear as parts of one argument. 
His general position and his mode of treatment are too 
familiar to readers of philosophical books to need many 
words here. His realism is sturdy, uncompromising, prop- 
ped by commonsense. The attitude of his mind in regard 
to its deductions and consequences, as well as to funda- 
mental propositions, is not inquisitive but assertive, dogmatic. 
He does not aim at presenting fully the views of idealists or 
agnostics, still less at entering into the temper and measur- 
ing the difficulties which have given birth to these views, 
but at emphatically declaring and proving the truth over 
against error. The questions which perplex others do not 
trouble him and he has the satisfaction, not only of beating 
down false teachings, but of feeling himself the tried and 
victorious champion of sound philosophical opinions. This 
positiveness, coéperating with the strong ally the realistic 
philosophy always has in the common, unsophisticated 
judgment of man, which believes in the reality of what is 
perceived and experienced, makes him very effective, and 
barring some repetitions (due, it may be presumed, to the 
originally fragmentary publication of the separate chapters) 
these volumes will be recognized as a forcible declaration 
of sensible views. 

Dr. Royce (2) starts with different postulates, takes a dif- 
ferent path, and reaches different conclusions. He does 
not admit the security of the foundation on which the real- 
istic philosophy is reared. He questions everything. His 
method is critical. His negative results are large and his 
positive results slender. He exposes weaknesses. He ex- 
hibits the impotency of the human mind to stand against its 
own searching inquiry. He presents a thorough-going skep- 

ticism as the very basis of the structure he rears. The com- 
mon judgment of men is no support for him. He encom- 
passes the common judgment of men with interrogation- 
points. In neither part of his book, the ‘Search for a 
Moral Ideal’ or the ‘ Search for a Religious Truth,’ does he 
allow ‘commonsense’ to get the floor. In the former in- 
quiry he decides that selfishness is illusion, and altruism 
insight, finding and loving not individuals simply but ‘ Life 
Universal,’ or the ‘ Universal Will.’ In the latter discussion 
he presses the inquiry as to whether there be any such su- 
preme reality as this, and goes on through a long series of 
tests and denials till he touches this reality, and finds it to 
be, ‘not Heart, nor Love, though these also are in it and of 

‘it ; Thought it is, and all things are for Thought, and in it 
we live and move.’ Undoubtedly Dr. Royce has given a 
brilliant exhibition of the critical and skeptical habit in 
philosophy. We cannot, however, avoid the conclusion that 
his definitions are inadequate, and his results, to a stringent 
thinker, somewhat arbitrary and precarious. What makes 
his ‘ Truth that is also Goodness’ any more secure than the 
images he overthrows? Is not, in fact, utter nescience the 
only logical end of the path he takes? And does not this 
indicate that the critical method, with all its value, is, in the 
degree to which he has used it, an abnormal-exercise? Is 

ROS :: Realistic Philosophy Defended in a Philosophic Series. By james McCosh. 
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it not because the eye is unsteady, that even stable things 
seem to shake? Dr. McCosh has a summary way of deal- 
ing with opponents, but his view appears to us more just. 
The foundation of truth is not so tenuous as Dr. Royce 
would have us believe. While it is uncertain whether Dr. 
McCosh would have due patience with Dr. Royce, it seems 
plain that Dr Royce undervalues the strength of the realistic 
position. Yet it is interesting to see that the territory they 
stand on at the close is, in a measure, common to them 
both, though they give it different names ; and this strength- 
ens the optimistic belief of one who, after surveying long 
periods of philosophical debate, perceives that the tendency 
of honest skepticism is to reach—by a painful experience, 
but still surely—a secure footing of reality. 





Thwing’s Study of the Family.* 

THIS worK is both a historic study and a discussion of 
social problems. The first five chapters are historic, and 
treat of the family in pre-historic times ; among the Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews; in the first Christian centuries; in the 
Middle Ages; and in the Church, Catholic and Protestant. 
Briefly and carefully the facts are presented in these chap- 
ters, and with a wise insight into the essential factors of 
social progress. The succeeding five chapters study the 
family as an institution, divine and human ; as a basis of 
social order; in relation to its individual members, and to 
property ; and as a social institution. The two concluding 
chapters consider the causes which are destroying family 
life, and discuss the family in relation to modern divorce 
laws. The aim of the authors is to prove that civilization 
has been built on the basis of the family, that the family is 
essential to the moral health and the social progress of man- 
kind, and that anything which threatens its destruction en- 
dangers the very foundations of thesocial order. In a calm 
and wise spirit the book has been written, and its theories of 
the relations of the family to society and to civilization are 
sound and true. It is a popular and interesting presentation 
of facts and theories: which are accepted by all the social 
thinkers of our time, and which are here brought conveni- 
ently within the reach of even the humblest student of social 
problems. 

An interesting fact about the book is that it is the joint 
production of husband and wife ; and to this circumstance 
is doubtless owing in part its broad and liberal conception 
of the relations of the sexes. The authors maintain that in 
the family the wife should be of equal authority with the 
husband. They show how the Protestant Reformation, the 
French Revolution, and the growth of individualism during 
the present century, have all led to the idea of the perfect 
equality of the sexes in all social relations. They say that 

‘as marriages exist to- day, the average woman is at least the 
equal of her husband in mental power and attainments ; her 
judgment is as trustworthy as his, and should have equal 
weight in the decision of such matters as affect the well- 
being of the family. They also wisely maintain that while 
the rights of women have been largely recognized, there has 
been no corresponding advance in regard to the duties of 
women, and that women have not yet learned to make use 
of their social opportunities and their intellectual acquire- 
ments. In treating of divorce the authors show a tendency 
to exaggerate its extent and the evils it produces. The 
statistics produced, startling as they may seem, are decep- 
tive, because they do not at all indicate the comparative ex- 
tent of sexual crime. In Catholic countries divorce is in- 
frequent, but sexual impurity is much greater in extent than 
in New England, where divorce is common. Our ancestors 

of three hundred years ago had many less divorces than we 
have, but the infringement of sexual morality was more com- 
mon with them than it is to-day with us. 








* The Family : An Historical and Social Study. By Charles Franklin Thwing and 
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Lecky’s England in the Last Century.* 
THE PERIOD covered by the two last published volumes 
of Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth Century begins with 
Pitt’s triumph in the election of 1784, and very nearly coin- 
cides with that of his exercise of power. One more volume 
will be required to complete the work, and that, we are told, 
will be devoted ‘to a history of the closing years of the 
Irish Parliament; of the great rebellion which it encoun- 
tered; and of the Act of Union by which it was finally 
destroyed.” The Irish question has already received more 
than half of the sixth volume. No person is more compe- 
tent to its treatment than Mr. Lecky, and we may look for- 
ward to the seventh volume, to be wholly occupied with 
this subject, with well-founded feelings of expectancy. As 
the sixth volume is chiefly concerned with Ireland, the 
principal topic of the fifth is the affairs of the Continent, 
and especially the French Revolution. Not that we have 
here a history of Europe instead of England during this 
period : England is still the subject, but the controlling in- 
fluence in English policy during these years was foreign 
affairs; and Mr, Lecky has the merit, which is not found in 
all national historians, of possessing a thorough and com- 
prehensive knowledge of contemporary history, essential to 
a thorough understanding of the history of the nation in 
hand. This is the quality which most strikes one upon 
opening this volume; and the impression thus received is 
confirmed by reading its pages. We have here not merely 
an adequate account of the causes and the events of the 
French Revolution, in their bearing upon English politics, 
but the affairs of Germany, Sweden, Poland, etc., essential 
to the proper understanding of the events of the French 
Revolution itself, are analyzed fully and skilfully. 

English politics is of course a prominent subject; but it 
is readily noted that the questions of internal policy drop 
at once into forgetfulness as soon as the great drama of 
French affairs is opened. The accession to office of Mr. 
Pitt, coming directly upon the peace with America, gave 
confident grounds for expecting rapid and radical reforms; 
and for five years these expectations seemed to be justified. 
Then of a sudden all these questions were thrust out of 
sight, and did not reappear until near the end of. George 
IV.’s reign, an interval of forty years—forty years, in one 
point of view, of reactionary government, but in a more 
vital point of view, forty years during which England de- 
liberately sacrificed her own prosperity and internal prog- 
ress for the sake of securing national independence in the 
balance of power in Europe. This subordination of purely 
English questions is curiously illustrated by the composition 
of the chapters in these volumes. We do not like the 
arrangement of Mr. Lecky’s work. It is divided into in- 
ordinately long chapters—four in each volume; chapters 
unbroken by subdivisions, although explained by an excel- 
lent analytic table of contents. Of these eight chapters, 
only the first (Chap. XVIII.) is devoted to English politics 
(and that not exclusively), while Chap. XXIII. treats of 
manners and customs : two chapters are devoted to Ireland, 
and the rest almost exclusively to the affairs of the Conti- 
nent. Yet this proportion is the right one. We are sur- 
prised that an American house should not, in its reprint, 
have corrected so gross a blunder as in the name of Gouver- 
neur Morris, who is invariably called ‘Governor Morris.’ 





Miss Baylor’s “ Behind the Blue Ridge.” + 
WHEN an author's first book has been as good as Miss 
Baylor’s ‘On Both Sides,’ it is interesting to find her second 
as entertaining in a different direction. ‘Behind the Blue 
Ridge’ is indeed finer as a work of literary art than ‘On 
Both Sides.” The latter was infinitely amusing, with a qual- 
ity of humor far above that of the average ‘funny’ story, 
and a clever combination of shrewd observation and witty 
History of B of Eng land in the Eighteenth Century. By William Edward Hartpole 
I, $2.95 per vol. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 
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illustration. 
the same delicate humor, no longer turned to the stolid 
absurdities of the rich, but playing lightly over the pathetic 


But the second is more than this. There is 


ignorance of the poor. There is the same shrewd observa- 
tion, the same witty illustration, the same clever insight into 
the actual interest of ordinary characters ; but in addition to 
all this we are now given an imaginative touch, with a glance 
at life as a whole as well as at its episodes, and with a con- 
structive art which shows Miss Baylor to be much more 
than an observer, however keen. The opening chapter is a 
bit of fanciful writing, as delicate and entertaining as any- 
thing of the kind we remember; and the entire book is 
something to own as well as to read—something to which 
one may turn repeatedly for a refreshing draught of English 
undefiled, and doubly grateful after the ‘riderhaggardish ” 
pyrotechnics of sensational stories (to borrow an expressive 
adjective from Zife), or the analysis of Henry James, or the 
platitudes of ‘ April Hopes.’ 

One does not know whether to call it a humorous or a 
pathetic tale. The humble life and troubles and joys of 
the simple people whose story it chronicles are delineated 
not merely with a cleverness that sees but with a sympathy 
that understands. Miss Baylor draws from the spring of 
true realism. When she wants to make you pity the sorrows 
of the poor, she does not give you a spiritual Little Nell, a 
perfectly lady-like Lizzie Hexam, a morbidly interesting 
little Oliver Twist, and rouse your sympathy for their sur- 
roundings. She realizes that the true pathos, the true thing 
to pity the poor for, is not that beautiful creatures grow 
up to suffer from unsuitable environment, but that un- 
suitable environment prevents its victims from being 
beautiful creatures. Miss Phelps was one of the first to 
realize the strength of this new realism. To rouse our 
sympathy, she gives us, not a dear little boy with a drunken 
father, but a boy anything but dear, who gets drunk because- 
his father does. Nothing could be better than the touches 
by which Miss Baylor makes us pity and love her poor weak 
hero, John Shore. Just as we are preparing to weep over 
the approaching tragedy of John’s being turned out of doors 
by his unfeeling daughter-in-law, she turns upon us with a. 
quick ‘If you have tears, prepare to shed them now,’ and 
shows us John, not turned out of doors, but driven to the 
whiskey-jug by his misery. The little child of the story is. 
a delightful creation—never more so than when he is cruel 
with all the unconscious hardheartedness of childhood. 
Altogether the story is one of rare quality, combining clear- 
ness of vision, fidelity to life, comprehension of the unseen. 
in tangled lives, and a high degree of literary art. 





Ballads, Colonial and Revolutionary.* 

LET OTHERS write the history of a people, if I but make their 
song, is the high ambition of many a writer of verse whose 
aspiration is above his performance. The true song-writer 
is indeed the rarest of creatures—like the milk-white Phoe- 
nix, with its rebirth only once in four hundred years. The 
many gifts that go to make up this rare creature—spontane-- 
ity, music, fire, the objective touch—seldom coéxist or run. 
together into marvellous crystallization, as they do in 
Browning sometimes. The four great qualities—chemicals,. 
if we may so call them—often exist separately in highly: 
poetic natures, or even two at a time, such as spontaneity’ 
and music in Shelley, or melody and the objective touch in. 
sensuous, classical Keats ; but where will you find them all 
together, except in some nameless and exquisite ‘relique”” 
of Percy, some bugle-blast from the Boy’s Wonder Horn,. 
some stanza of Heine, some stich or hemistich of Goethe ?’ 
Therefore, when we come to examine purely American 
wares, we shall not be considered hard if we find an absence: 
of the coéxistence of the four qualities we have indicated 
as essential to true ballad-writing. 

ZT 1. Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and Other Verse. Margaret J. Preston. $1.25— 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2. Ballads of the a and Other Poems. 
By G. L. Raymond. $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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In two or three of her ‘Colonial Ballads’ (1) such as 
‘The Mystery of Cro-a-tan,’ ‘ Sir Walter’s Honor,’ and ‘ The 
Queen of Pamunkey,’ Mrs. Preston shows herself a ballad- 
writer of high gifts. She has ring, rhythm, imagination, 
force : she comes nearer the ideal—without actually touch- 
ing it—than any recent writer of our reading. She is 
thoroughly imbued with the tincture and perfume of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts legend. Her rhymes run off with 
an airy tinkle and twinkle that show her work to be no 
labored manufacture, but the true effluence of a soul to 
whom the poem-form is innate and essential. And yet 
there is a fatal elegance about her work which mars our law 
of spontaneity (or have we simply learned to associate ele- 
gance with it naturally ?), and makes us think of the emery 
more than we should in reading utterances so purely natural 
as the ballad. Méetrical expression is the law of her nature, 
a nature from which, however, roughness and rude vigor 
(another of the prerequisites of good ballad-writing) is absent : 
whatever she touches takes on a refined form, and gets a 
glamour which is the reflection of an elevated and spiritual 
gift. We want all we can get from Mrs. Preston, however— 
ballads or not ; and this volume is full of delightful things 
that ring the changes of her versatility. Some of the mis- 
cellaneous ballads are most musical, and many of the son- 
nets show complete mastery over this wheel-within-wheel 
of verse mechanism. ‘A Belle of Preeneste’ is full of grace ; 
and there are ‘Olympian dews’ on ‘Sit, Jessica,’ and ‘ Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti.’ The book is dedicated to Jean Ingelow. 

Of Prof. G. L. Raymond's ‘ Ballads of the Revolution’ 
(2) all we can conscientiously say is that they are versified 
chronicle—metrical Bancroft and rhymed Lossing. The 
author has taken representative passages from the two his- 
torians, and thrown them into verse form with a view to 
illustrate the spirit and reasons leading to the American 
War of Independence. The results are very decorous—but 
very dull. We have not discovered a line of poetry any- 
where in the volume, and we are surprised that one pos- 
sessed of so excellent a prose style as Prof. Raymond should 
waste time in photographing the moon in this way. Why 
should there be this uneasy craving for manysidedness if a 
man can do one thing well? The prose eye and the poetic 
eye have different focuses: when you attempt to combine 
them, or to set them in the same head, the consequences are 
usually distressing. 





Some Recent Educational Works. 

Two Boston publishing firms, Ginn & Co. and D. C. Heath & 
Co., have been doing, of late, a sound service to American teachers 
by publishing translations of some of the best and most advanced 
pedagogic treatises of Europe. From the latter house now comes 
‘The Ruling Principle of Method, Applied to Education,’ translated 
by Mrs. William Grey from the Italian of Antonio Rosmini Serbati 
(1797-1855). The book is a systematic exposition of the teaching 
art as applicable to the education of children and youth; the au- 
thor’s pes em of pedagogy being constantly connected with the 
ideas of intellectual and moral philosophy, and based throughout 
upon the notion of natural eee in a broad sense. Rosmini 
was a Roman Catholic priest, but the liberal translator is seldom 
obliged to file her caveat. The style is concise and sententious, 
and the chapters are to be absorbed but slowly. It is impossible 
to give any summary of the argument ina brief space; it is enough 
to say that the broad plan and general method of the work are 
original and helpful, but that they are presented in a somewhat 
cumbrous system, and in a dry manner which apparently has not 
gained in translation. 


‘Essays and Postscripts on Elocution,’ by Alexander Melville 
Bell (New York: E. S. Werner), is a book to bewilder and amuse 
the non-elocutionary laity. As a text-book it certainly requires a 
vocal interpreter, as must all theories dealing with matters of 
sound. But we question the value of these over-elaborate instruc- 
tions, even with an interpreter, to any but préczeuses ridicules. The 
directions given for the proper emphasis in reading ‘ At the close 
of the day when the hamlet is still,’ result in one’s emphasizing 
precisely what he would have emphasized without any directions 
at all. We cannot resist quoting a little of the analysis which the 


author commends: 
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‘Close of the day’ is equivalent to ‘night ;’ and the accent is on the 

completing word of the phrase. All the thoughts, to the end of the fourth 
line, are inyolved in the idea of ‘close of day;’ and the leading words 
are merely the accented words in sentences which are themselves alto- 
gether subordinate. Even these, however, illustrate the principles of 
emphatic selection. Thus: ‘When the hamlet is still.’. No word re- 
ceives prominence here, because stillness of a hamlet is a natural con- 
comitant of ‘close of day.” ‘And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness 
prove.’ ‘Mortals’ belong necessarily to ‘hamlets’ as their inhabitants ; 
‘sweets’ are involved in the idea of ‘stillness’ after the turmoil of 
‘day.’ ‘Forgetfulness’ is new, and the primarily accented word; 
‘ prove’ being merely expletive—etc. 
The mind that can master the intricacies of this instruction and 
then read the lines any better than a child of ten would read them 
without any instruction, must belong to the same type as Cassandra 
Brown’s. 

‘English Grammar and Analysis,’ by F. Ritchie (London: Riv- 
ington), follows too closely the over-elaborate old-fashioned meth- 
ods which made the remedy worse than the disease—the explan- 
ation harder to understand than the thing explained. No child 
ought to be taught such a definition as that proper nouns are ‘ names 
applied arbitrarily to particular persons, places, and things, without 
implying the possession of any special marks or attributes.’ Nor 
would any human being be wiser, happier, or more grammatical, 
for having mastered the following elaborate instruction : 

‘Some.’ The following uses of ‘some’ should be distinguished :— 
a. ‘ There is still some hope’ (2. ¢., not much—indeterminate quantity). 
5. ‘ Some people think’ (z. ¢., not all—indeterminate). c. ‘ Some vil- 
lage Hampden’ (indefinite). d. ‘ Take some water, some eggs’ (partitive), 


—(a) and (6) are clearly adjectives of quantity ; (d) is clearly indefinite ; 


(d@) would be generally classed as Adjective of Quantity ; but it must be 
observed that in (d@) ‘ some’ does mo/ answer the question, ‘ How much?’ 
or ‘ How many?’ as in (a) and (4). ‘Some’ used as in (¢), with Plural 
or Material Nouns, is simply equivalent to ‘a’ or ‘an’ used with 
singular nouns. ‘Some eggs’ is, in fact, the plural of ‘an egg.’ It 
is at least doubtful whether this use of ‘some’ should be classed as 
Quantitive or Indefinite. It is perhaps better to class it as Quantitive 
Indeterminate, though the notion of quantity is very faint, etc. 

This kind of instruction might be classified with one of the author’s 
phrases as ‘clearly indefinite.’ 

The ‘German Observation-lessons’ (‘Deutcher Auschauungs- 
Unterricht fiir Amerikaner’), prepared by Clara and Helene 
Wenckebach of Wellesley College, form a valuable addition to our 
list-of German school-books. The method is substantially that of 
Pestalozzi, beginning with objects shown or described, proceeding 
to their names and their qualities, and passing by degrees to more 
abstract matters. In the hands of a qualified teacher, we should 
expect to see very excellent results from the use of this book, and 
to find the modest and intelligent hopes expressed in the preface 
abundantly realized. Progress by this method may seem to be 
somewhat slow at first, but it is likely to be sure. Especially valu- 
able is the training of the ear which it provides for and necessi- 
tates. (Boston: Carl Schoenhof. New York: F. W. Christern.)—— 
The little Hebrew Grammar written by Mr. W. H. Lowe for Nicoll’s 
series of Manuals bearing the general title of ‘ The Theological 
Educator ’ (Whittaker), is a compact sketch of the principal facts of 
Hebrew morphology. It is, indeed, somewhat too compact for be- 
ginners. The author is familiar with the language, but he has not 
sufficiently considered the needs of students. Space is taken for 
lists of words of noteworthy formation that might better have been 
given in an appendix, if at all, and their place filled by more scien- 
tific and clear description and explanation. What we have is too 
mechanical and external. Syntax is altogether too much neglected. 
Various unnecessary novelties. of nomenclature are introduced. 
On the whole we are not able to commend the neatly printed little 
volume as we should be glad to do. y ° 

‘The Early Tudors,’ by Rev. C. E. Moberly (Scribner), is a new 
and welcome addition to the Epoch series. There is perhaps no 
period of English history in which the judgments of earlier genera- 
tions have been more profoundly modified by recent investigations, 
than that covered by this volume ; and the book has, from this cause, 
a peculiar freshness rather rare insotritea subject. Characterized 
by a sound discrimination between the excessive laudation of one 
party and the equally excessive condemnation of the other, the book 
may be safely recommended as a sound and attractive guide to 
this important period. Mr. George Makepeace Towle is favora- 
bly known as a writer of histories for the young, and his ‘ Young 
People’s History of Ireland’ (Lee & Shepard) fully maintains his 
reputation. It shows careful workmanship, good judgment and 
intelligent sympathy in all its parts. It is a timely work, and will 
be very useful in diffusing a more correct knowledge of the Irish 
situation and its causes. It is to be regretted that there are no 
maps, but on the other hand a number of pictures, well enough in 
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their way, but of no historical value——Ginn & Co. publish ‘ Com- 
bined Number and Language Lessons,’ by F. B. Ginn and Ida A. 
Coady. The book contains an oral and a written lesson in num- 
bers, and a lesson in language for each schoolday in the year, and 
is adapted to graded schools, where it is necessary for a certain 
number of pupils to be doing the same thing at the same time. 
The book is helpful and suggestive, though open to the possible 
objection of being an over-elaboration of what is really very simple. 
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Recent Fiction. 

‘Mr. INCOUL’S MISADVENTURE,’ by Edgar Saltus (Benjamin 
& Bell), leaves one with a sickening sense of disgust with the world 
and qe Sacre in it. We do not condemn the book because it 
deals with vice and hypocrisy, for vice and hypocrisy exist, and it 
may be well for us to know something of them outside of our own 
experience. It is possible to believe in an excuse for Zola; and it 
is certain that he offends less than Mr. Saltus; for he reveals 
depths of iniquity where you would expect iniquity to be —where 
you know it must be; and while you deprecate and decry, you 
are not sure but somebody may be moved by one of his stories 
to a crusade against such vice. But Mr. Saltus leads you to 
look for iniquity of the most hideous kind where faith and love, 
honesty and truth, loveliness and virtue seem walking hand in 
hand. He makes you distrust the blush on a young girl’s cheek, 
doubt the loyalty of the lover at your side, the fidelity of the 
wife beside sage hearth, the honor of your dearest friend, the 
sincerity of the noblest man or woman you know. He makes 
~ feel contaminated, till you shudder at yourself as part of this 

ideous human nature; not, mind you, with a healthful shudder 
at the self-revelation which is sometimes salutary, but with the 
shudder of an innocent victim who suddenly discovers a plague 
spot upon himself. You are stirred to no honorable crusade against 
vice: you are made to feel the hopelessness of vice. ‘Sit still,’ is 
practically Mr. Saltus’s advice ; ‘there is nothing you can do to help 
it. But look at this procession of horrors!’ To paraphrase from 
Browning, Zola poisons the air for healthful breathing, but Mr. 
Saltus leaves no air to poison. There is a spark of originality and 
power in Mr. Incoul’s discovery that the pistol-shot is inadequate 
as a method of revenge, because of the extreme speed with which 
the victim is released from his suffering, and his studying up a 
more complete and subtle revenge than could be attained by simply 
putting his enemy to death. 





‘THE MonxK’s WEDDING” (Cupples & Hurd) is a strong and 
picturesque story translated by Miss Sarah Adams from the Ger- 
man of Conrad F. Meyer. Dante is represented as telling the 
story at the fireside of a prince in Verona, and the entire tale is 
Dantesque in its vividness, strength, and intensity of passion. It 
tells how a monk was released from his vows by the Pope, on being 
left the only descendant of a great house, to perpetuate its name. 
It is interesting merely as a story, being dramatic and powerful ; 
but it is also a work of art, the detail being wrought with fidelity 
to the time in which the scene is laid and to the individual 
personality of all the characters, with such widely differing heredi- 
ty and environment. It is seldom that so exciting a story con- 
tains so much wisdom and reflection. It is a reflex of life and 
thought very different from ours, yet it stimulates ours to new 

igor. We cannot resist quoting a passage which has nothing 
whatever to do with the story, but which is one of the pearls strung 
upon its thread: Some one at the fireside near Dante asks if there 
is not more evil than good in the world. ‘No, certainly not,’ Dante 
replies, a heavenly brightness illuminating his stern features. ‘Is 
not philosophy asking and striving to find out how evil came into 
this world? Had the bad formed the majority, we should, on the 
contrary, have been asking how good came into the world.’ 

‘DENNIS DAY, CARPET-BAGGER,’ by Mrs. George E. Spencer 
(G. W. Dillingham), is a novel: that was published three years ago 
in the Zrzbune, where it excited much talk as ‘ The Story of Mary.’ 
It is a strong and pathetic story, too long and intricate to be artis- 
tic, but moving one to intense feeling by the vividness with which 
it betrays the sufferings of the Negroeven now that he is supposed 
to be ‘free.’ The tale opens with a Negro unjustly sentenced for a 
crime he did not commit. The ‘crime,’ by the way, was that of 
having stolen a few pumpkins, and the sentence was ‘ ten years.’ 
A vivid picture follows of the horrors in what was known as the 
convict-camp. The keeper is a man named Hilton, who seems to 
know just enough of the beauty of holiness to wish his daughter, 
Mary, the heroine of the story, to be kept in ignorance of his hor- 
rible and degrading position. A most dramatic scene, where an 
escaped convict entreats shelter from the girl, who gives it at the 
risk of terrible danger to herself, brings into play a varied series of 
human passions. An equally effective scene is that where she 
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finally learns the truth about her father. 


indeed to apply any principles of art to a sto: 
disputable sufte: 


It seems cold-blooded 
so alive with the in- 
rings and wrongs of a race that is still oppressed. 
It is a terrible story, but it is declared to be founded on facts and 
statistics which we ought to know, in order that we may not go 
about our pleasure in the belief that entire justice has been done. 





‘A TRAGIC MYSTERY’ is the title of the first book of a series 
which Cassell & Co. are publishing in regard to certain great crimes 
that have been actually committed. Those who remember the 
skill and interest of that clever story, ‘Mrs. Gainsborough’s 
Diamonds,’ will be glad to hear that Mr. Julian Hawthorne is once 
more on the track of such popular stories of crime and detective 
work. Additional interest is given by the fact that Inspector 
Byrnes has supplied the foundation of fact which is te support the 
new stories; having given Mr. Hawthorne ‘points’ from his note- 
book to be'worked up into entertaining novels. ‘A Tragic Mys- 
tery’ deals with a mysterious murder that occurred in New York. 
Detective stories defy analysis and forbid a reviewer’s betrayal of 
the plot. We can only say in general terms that the murder is 
elaborately and skilfully worked up, and with much plot and coun- 
terplot prepares an interesting suspense well sustained to the .end. 
——‘ ENVIRONMENT,’ by Florine Thayer McCray (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), is a story to illustrate the danger of physicians’ nena 
ing stimulants. A beautiful society woman is saved by whiskey 
from pneumonia, only to fall a victim to whiskey itself. The story 
is necessarily unpleasant, and unnecessarily long. It suffers, too, 
from the unrealistic touch of having the lady completely cured at 
last by an enforced abstinence of two months, when confined to 
her bed by aninjured knee., We cannot go round breaking people’s 
knees to save them from drinking; so the moral of the book can 
only be that it is a warning not to run in need of cure. 





‘BELLONA’S HUSBAND,’ by Hudor Genone (Lippincott), is a 
long, elaborate, and exhaustive effort to be funny. The hero in- 
vests $5000 in a remarkable machine of the Keely Motor kind, ex- 
cept for the fact that unlike the Keely Motor if does go, landing 
the occupants on the planet Mars. Then follows an extravagant 
burlesque detailing the supposed events of life as it is lived on 
Mars. The inhabitants, it seems, are born at an advanced age 
and gradually ag young. This is the only good point to the 
story, and in the hands of a Stockton the idea might have been 
made delightful. Those who have seen Miss Susan Hale’s bright 
little extravaganza, ‘ The Elixir of Life,’ acted by herself and her 
brother, Dr. E. E. Hale, know what the subject is capable of. But 
in the hands of Hudor Genone, the plot becomes coarse, disagree- 
able, and flat. Bellona is a heroine without a father, her mother, 
as the hero is facetiously informed, having been born a widow. 
TKe visitor to Mars, though he has left a wife and three children 
on earth, proposes to become the third husband of Bellona while 
dwelling on Mars. If all this is funny, any one who wants it is 
welcome to the fun. 





‘THE RUSSIAN REFUGEE: A Tale of the Blue Ridge’ is a sin- 
gular mingling of titles. The book itself, by Henry R. Wilson 
(Thos. R. Knox & Co.), is long and absurd. As a mixture of 
Nihilism and Theosophy, it might almost be taken for a burlesque, 
were it not for the extreme seriousness and tediousness of the recital. 
The Refugee is a saint, exile, and monstrosity, all in one, who lives 
in aremarkable cave, and on coming into court to give valuable 
testimony, settles the trouble by announcing that he is himself the 
man supposed to be dead about whom they are wrangling. He 
announces that he is one hundred and twenty years old; and in the 
course of the story it appears that his son Adolph is only his son in 
the respect that the Reiugee believes him to be a second edition, 
according to the tenets of Theosophy, of the boy who died in his 
youth. Finding in a poor family, long after the death of his owt 
a lad who seemed superior to his surroundings, he immediately 
identifies him as his son come to life again in a new avatar. The 
father and mother acknowledge that there has always seemed to 
them something queer about their Ugly Duckling, and they are 
easily induced to part with him. Beyond these absurdities we 
have not had the patience to investigate, but any one interested in 
this brief summary will find he has amusement for the rest of the 
summer, if he proposes to read the bulky volume through. 





Minor Notices. 

THE ONLY serious objection we can urge against Prof. T. E. 
Comba’s Italian Grammar, ‘Metodo Pratico e Naturale per lo 
Studio della Lingua Italiana’ (Wm. R. Jenkins), is that it contains 
no Italian-English and English-Italian vocabularies. Many home 
students may like to have the book, but they will have to purchase 
along with it a more or less expensive Italian dictionary. Students 
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who know no Italian and are without a teacher cannot use the 
‘book at all, for it is almost entirely written in that language. Bar- 
wing this, the ‘Metodo’ is an excellent manual b on the 
Sauveur theory, and contains abundant material for conversation, 
exercises, and translation.——LAMB’s ‘Tales from Shakspeare’ 
must sooner or later have found imitators. In fact the admirable 
series of Tales from Herodotus and the Greek Poets, edited and 
adapted by Prof. Church, was nothing more than the utilization of 
Lamb’s idea, which was to make stories for children out of Shak- 
speare’s drama-stories that would be intelligible to younger folk 
and serve to interest them, later, in the fabulous riches of the poet. 
The idea has now been taken up in France—or rather in America 
by a French professor (A. M. Cotte),—who, in his ‘Contes Tirés 
de Moliére’ (W. R. Jenkins), goes to work on the French humorist 
and prints as No. 1 of a series the ‘ Story’ of Moliére’s ‘ L’Avare.’ 
The idea and execution of the work are highly commendable, and 
are a welcome popularization of the well-known ‘ hypotheses ’ pre- 
fixed to ancient Greek and Latin story-plays. A student can gain 
a vivid idea of the drift of a play, its plot and characteristics, by 
reading these introductory ‘Contes,’ which will contain the germ 
and essence of Moliére’s marvellous inventions. A more entertain- 
ing story book than such a series cannot well be conceived, and it is 
to be hoped that Prof. Cotte will be encouraged to continue it. 
~Conte I.’ contains about sixty pages. One is tempted to ask, 
What new ‘series’ will Mr. Jenkins, who has already done so much 
for the study of the modern languages, undertake next ? 





THE VIVACIOUS Philippe Daryl, who is a French correspondent 
in London, has just sent out another volume of his ‘ Vie Partout’ 
‘series (Paris: Hetzel), treating of life in the English Babylon, the 
vices and whimsies of the Babylonians, literary and artistic subjects, 
the theatre, politics, and manners. The result is a book abound- 
ing in sprightliness and inaccuracy, a book which has discovered a 
mew and famous English actor called M. Irwing, a memoir writer 
dubbed M. Charles Greviele, etc. The ‘vivacities’ of this corres- 
pondent have extended even to China and the Hawthorne-Lowell 
interview. Examining a Frenchman's intellectual processes as to 
what goes on in a foreign community is like dissecting and exam- 
ining certain birds reputed to be destructive : the alimentary chan- 
nels are found full of the fragments of insects and butterflies—noth- 
ing whole, nothing entire, everything mutilated! National vanity 
and prepossession make every Frenchman an intuitive satirist. 
Foreigners are simply new and strange animals to be described 
and catalogued after the method of the zodlogical garden. 





Pror. Genung of Amherst, the author of an analysis of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ turns to a less ambitious but not less important 
theme in his pamphlet on ‘ The Study of Rhetoric’ (D. C. Heath 
& Co.), in which he writes clearly, sensibly, and freshly, from 
the standpoint of an experienced teacher. He sees, and says, 
that stimulus, purpose, and individualism are the things students 
most need in the class-room or at the desk, instead of mere 
assignment of topics or correction of themes. It is regrettable 
that Prof. Genung, in his college and in this pamphlet, is forced 
to dwell so strongly upon the mere elements of rhetorical work; 
but every college instructor in English knows too well that this 
is due to the inadequate English preparation given in the ma- 
jority of preparatory schools, and often hidden under the miserable 
system of admission to college by ‘ certificate ’—one of the worst 
results of that race for numbers in which some of our colleges are 
‘so eagerly competing. ——ONE of the pleasantest of the many books 
published in connection with the Victorian Jubilee is ‘ Windsor 
‘Castle,’ by W. J. Loftie (Macmillan). Mr. Loftie is a writer of the 
class which produces agreeable antiquarian literature, somewhat 
more than the guide-book and somewhat less than the sober his- 
‘tory. These chatty and interesting chapters are sufficiently well- 
written, though possessing no very marked characteristics of meri- 
torious style beyond that of fidelityand industry. Here weare told 
-all we need know of the famous home of the English sovereigns, and 
of the neighboring park, town, and country, the whole being accom- 
panied by numerous and pretty sketches of interiors and exteriors, 
-drawn in the prevalent ‘suggestive’ style, so to speak, of English 
‘book-illustration. An artotype of Boehm’s statue of the Queen 
forms the appropriate frontispiece of a volume worth reading and 
owning, or presenting to a friend. ——A GOOD old booklet, almost 
a classic, reappears in the new edition of Horace Mann’s ‘A Few 
Thoughts for a Young Man’ (Lee & Shepard). These ninety 
small pages are as sound and helpful in 1887 as they were when 
first read to the Boston clerks of 1849. Horace Manns do not 
-appear in every generation; but it is pleasant to think, while read- 
ing these sturdy counsels, how the devout liberalism of the au- 
thor has found new exponents in the Boston of Edward E. Hale 
and Phillips Brooks. 
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‘ A SOUVENIR’ is a pamphlet describing the Adirondacks, Lakes 
George and Champlain, Saratoga Springs, and other notable points 
on the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company’s Railroads. We hope 
it will fall into the hands of people who will not only be tempted 
away from town by it, as we are, but will be in a position to = d to 
the temptation. It tells of the coal-hunting trip of William Wurts, 
of Philadelphia, in 1812, when ‘the real originator and founder’ of 
the Company ‘wandered up and down the valleys of the Lacka- 
waxen and the Lackawanna,’ tracing out the anthracite fields of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. It tells also of the construction of the canal 
just sixty years ago, of the use of the ‘Stourbridge Lion’ on the 
Gravity Railroad in 1829 (the first use of a locomotive in America), 
and of the present coal-carrying operations of the railroads and 
canal. Illustrations catch the eye; and maps elucidate the text in 
: way to make travelling seem as simple a matter as staying at 

ome. 





The Lounger 


‘How TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,’ a little book that was 


more serious than one would suppose from its title, has suggested . 


to Miss Kate Sanborn a handbook which she calls ‘ How to be 
Entertaining though Stupid.’ It is a dangerous title. In noticin 
the book the reviewer will have to navigate very carefully to avoi 
the Scylla of dishonesty and the Charybdis of discourtesy. Howto 
be civil though truthful is the problem he will haveto solve. Think 
what a mistake the friendly critic would make, in commending 
Miss Sanborn as a competent person to write on such a subject !. 
Nor can he praise it as ‘a volume which should be in the hands of 
every reader of this review.’ If he declares that the author has not 
written from personal experience, but from close observation of 
persons whom she is in the habit of meeting, how promptly the 
ladies will protest og the injustice done them! It is a bad 
title any way you look at it, and certain to cause no end of trouble 
—even if the friendly reviewer proves unfriendly, and says that 
Miss Sanborn has failed to be entertaining ! 





IN COMPARING the story of Stevenson’s ‘ Prince Otto’ with the 
royal scandal in real life in Servia, three weeks ago, I expressed a 
hope that King Milan and Queen Natalie might patch up a peace 
and end their days quietly at the Court of the Tsar. A despatch 
dated ‘ Belgrade, July 22,’ brings the following hopeful intelligence : 
—‘It is reported that an arrangement has been made between the 
King and Queen of Servia, and that there will be no official divorce, 
Milan allowing Natalie to reside in Germany with the Crown 
Prince. They will probably reside at Stuttgart. 





SOME months ago, the Lounger suggested a story based on the 
composite photograph of the Smith College graduating class of 
1886 which appeared in the March Century. The suggestion was 
that Mr. Stockton, or any other competent hand, ‘might make 
much of the idea of a sentimental young man’s quest in North- 
ampton of the original of this portrait, and his being beset by faces 
singularly like, yet in no instance identical with, the one that had 
charmed him.’ The idea has borne fruit in a clever little story 
contributed by Miss Adelaide Skeel, of Newburgh, to two recent 
numbers of Anthony's Photographic Bulletin. The ‘motive’ of 
the sketch made its publication in a trade paper particularly fitting, 
but the story was bright and entertaining enough to deserve a 
wider and more general audience than it could find in such a 
publication. 





ONE IS NOT strongly attracted by the circular just sent out from 
Boston, announcing the formation of a ‘Walt Whitman Society,’ 
with headquarters at 125 West Chester Park. ‘Religion, Love, 
Democracy’ is its motto; its membership fee is $12; and an annu- 
al assessment of $3, payable during January, is proposed. The 
Society’s ‘ objects’ are: ‘ A weekly pension for Walt Whitman, the 
promotion of his ideas, of spiritual and*social life in general, and 
the establishment of a library, devoted to the literature of all nations 
and times,’ each book to be ‘in the original language in which it 
was written.’ A complete Whitman bibliography is to be prepared, 
and ‘assistance in any way will be highly appreciated by all who 
love our “dear old Walt.”” Dr. R.M. Bucke is the Society’s Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wm. Sloane Kennedy its Vice-President. Mr. C. 
Sadakitshe Hartmann (a gentleman with whose name and fame I 
have the misfortune to be unacquainted), is the ‘ Director.’ Nothing 
is said of a Treasurer or Secretary. Possibly Mr. Hartmann holds 
both positions ex-officio. Under the headings ‘ Representatives’ 
and ‘Honorary Members’ no names appear. I am one of Mr. 
Whitman’s avowed admirers; but I hope I may be permitted to 
admire him without joining this Society. 



















































































$6 The Critic 


ProF. TYNDALL is a noted Alpine climber. 
tion keeps his mind and body aglow on the side or summit of the 
highest snow-capped peak. ‘ Heat as a Modeof Motion’ is a sub- 
ject he knows more about than appears from the book he wrote a 
quarter of a pepe ago. Just now the Professor is devoting the 
leisure moments of his summer sojourn in the Alps to the fulmin- 
ation of philippics against Mr. Gladstone. His electric darts are 
Jove-like only.in being thrown from a great height, and making a 
great deal of noise; for they rebound from the great statesman’s 
shield (or would, if he carried one) like hail from a plate-glass 
window. Mr. Gladstone is too old an Ajax tobe frightened by the 
harmiess bolts aimed at him from Alpine ‘ Peaks, Passes and Gla- 
ciers.’ The only person who is injured by them is Prof. Tyndall 
himself. A man of his years who can hurl at a still older man— 
a gentleman, a scholar, and a tried and trusted political leader— 
such epithets as ‘desperate gamester’ and ‘hoary rhetorician,’ 
ought to be ashamed of himself. Disraeli, I believe, once called 
Mr. Gladstcne ‘a sophisticated rhetorican, inebriated with the ex- 
uberance of his own verbosity ;’ but that didn’t make it right for 
venerable scientists to do the same thing. Prof. Tyndall should 
write more about ‘The Floating Matter of the Air,’ and let poli- 
tics and politicians be. 





His fiery disposi- 





Boston Letter. 


In a recently published book of advice to literary begin- 
ners, the chief condition of success is said to be that the 
author shall always have something to say and be able to 
say it well. The naive simplicity of this was cynically con- 
troverted by a critic who maintains that if an author always 
waits until he has something to say he will starve, and that 
the art of literature consists in having nothing to say and 
making the reader believe at the end of your article that 
you have said a great deal. This is certainly the art of 
. journalism, at least so far as the editorial pages of the newspa- 
pers are concerned ; for how otherwise could we have those 
logical and convincing articles, so sonorous and so stately in 
phrase, usually written between midnight and the hour of 
going to press, which, on the basis of a five-line telegram 
from Cairo during an Egyptian campaign, show the ludicrous 
inferiority of the judgment and. tactics of Lord Wolseley to 
those of the writer, who, on the following night, under like con- 
ditions, demonstrates to an octogenarian captain of a trans- 
atlantic liner how he should have avoided running his ship 
ashore after a voyage of dead reckoning and dense fogs ? 
The cynicism may apply, also, to the bedevilled, anxious, 
reckless crowd of magazinists and bookmakers who have 
not touched the philosopher’s stone called genius ; and alas! 
it has an unavoidable poignancy (this is my point) for any 
one who at the present moment attempts to write a letter of 
literary news from Boston. There isno literary news, The 
procession of literary celebrities has filed out of the streets 
and disbanded. Dr. Holmes is at Beverley Farms; Lowell 
is in England ; Whittier at Centre Harbor, where he was 
burned out last week ; Trowbridge is at Kennebunkport ; 
Howells at Lake George; and Aldrich either at Ponkapog 
or Lynn Terrace. That lucky 4téérateur, the editor of The 
Atlantic, is always on pleasure bent. Recently he was away 
on a yacht cruising in eastern waters with Edwin Booth and 
Lawrence Barrett ; and when he is at home during the sum- 
mer months he divides his time between the pretty cottage 
at Ponkapog, and another cottage pleasantly-situated on the 
rocky shore between Lynn and Swampscott, where, when 
other objects for badinage are not present, he lies on his 
back and chaffs the clouds. 

The publishers are inactive, for all the summer books are 
out and the books of the autumn are not far enough ad- 
vanced for announcement, excepting two or three, among 
which may be counted a holiday edition of Hale’s ‘In His 
Name,’ to be issued by Roberts Bros. with 100 new illustra- 
tions designed by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.A. ; ‘ The Saéne : 
A Summer Voyage,’ by P. G. Hamerton, with 150 illustra- 
tions by the author and Joseph Pennell (this, also, from the 
press of Roberts Bros.) ; and Scott’s little-known ‘ Bridal of 
Triermain,’ which Lee & Shepard have in preparation, with 
fourteen large photogravures of drawings by Percy Macquoid, 
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R.L, the son of Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, the novelist. 
The only thing that abounds is the pirated novel, which, like a 
rank weed in a garden, is surely choking all fiction of native 
growth. ‘All regular twenty-five cent editions marked © 
down to seven cents,’ is a sign in the windows of a large 

dry-goods house in this city; that is to say, a novel by Miss 

Braddon, Wilkie Collins, or any of the English novelists, 

making three or four hundred pages in 12mo. form, which 

until recently was thought to be a miracle of cheapness at 

twenty-five cents, may now be purchased for seven. How 

can the books be manufactured at the price? This is how 

it is explained to me : The competition among the pirates is 

closer than ever, and they are forced by it into many con- 

cessions, which formerly they would not have considered 

for a moment. The copies they place with the booksellers. 

are ‘ returnable ;’ in other words, after a bookseller has had 

them in stock until they have become soiled, he may return 

them to the publisher at the price that was charged for them. 

Rather than sell them for waste paper, which is all they 

otherwise would be good for, the publisher then takes the 

lot to some dry-goods house, and offers to put new covers 

on them with the imprint of the purchasers, if the latter will 

buy a certain number of thousands at five cents a copy. It 

is thus that they can be sold with flannel, laces, underwear 

and scented soap, for seven cents a copy. A customer going to 

the seaside or to the country will buy ten or a dozen copies; 

and meanwhile the copyrighted book of the native author; 

with its tasteful binding and creditable typography, lies 

neglected on the booksellers’ counters—a thing without use 

apparently, and certainly without profit to its producer. 

I met four young literary men a few nights ago, each of 
whom had written a novel ; each novel had been issued by 
a leading publisher, and each, as far as one could judge from 
the reviews it received, had been successful. At the end of 
a year from the date of publication, the amounts paid as 
copyright to the authors were respectively $325.10, $285 
and $177. The fourth author had received nothing, his 
book—a charming little story, which had cost him all his. 
leisure for seven months—not having sold to the extent of 
even one thousand copies. ‘ Why is international copyright 
delayed?’ I inquired of Mr. Niles, of Roberts Bros. on 
Saturday. ‘Simply because it seems impossible to interest 
our legislators in it,’ hereplied. ‘ The delay is all with them ; 
they think that the people ought to have cheap books, and. 
that an international copyright law would interrupt the sup- 
ply. “Let us steal a little longer,” they say.’ They say 
that on many occasions; but with the press on the side of 
the authors, it is strange that these gentlemen with easy con- 
sciences cannot be induced to act fairly. 

I hear that W. E. Benjamin & Co.’s monthly magazine, 
The Collector, to be started in the autumn in the interest of 
collectors of autographs, rare books, etc., will be edited by 
Mr. W. R. Benjamin. Apropos of autographs, I wanted to- 
buy one of Thackeray’s last week, and was told that they are 
exceedingly scarce—that the briefest note brings as much 
as $15. If this is the case, what a mine the owners of the 
Brookfield letters must possess! When these delightful 
epistles have all been published in the magazine, which they 
have helped to an immediate success, they will still be 
available for the autograph market, where, after making 
money in the periodical and in the book form, for which 
they are being prepared, a larger price will be put upon 
them than Thackeray ever~received, word by word, for the 
original manuscript of his novels. 

I saw a letter of Mr. Gladstone’s lately, accompanying an 
article for a Boston periodical. I mention it as it was an 
example of a courteous adaptiveness to conditions, which 
is all too rare in ordinary contributors—if I am to believe an 
editorial friend who complains, as Thackeray did, of the 
thorns in his cushion. ‘ The mediocre writer who has some 
little experience and reputation is as difficult a person to 
manage as the literary beginner, who, as we all know, is a 
marvel of impatience, arrogance and conceit,’ this gentle-- 
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man tells me. Well, not only does Mr. Gladstone explain 
in his letter that he read the paper to discover its idiosyn- 
crasies and peculiar needs before writing his article (a prep- 
aration which some authors do not consider necessary), but 
he begs the editor not to hesitate to return the article if it is 
not satisfactory, and adds that in event of its unsuitability, 
he will at once endeavor to find some other subject of greater 
attractiveness. The patience and graciousness of all this 
are as admirable as they are exceptional, and the letter 
might well be printed and circulated as a model for those 
who, whatever their abilities may be, have not the modesty 
of Mr. Gladstone. I am not at liberty to mention the sub- 
ject of his article and can only say that it is addressed as a 
personal appeal to young Americans. 

No doubt you have seen that the ‘ Pastoral Players,’ who 
with Lady ‘ Archie’ Campbell at their head, have yielded 
insatiable London some of its pleasure in recent seasons, 
are to be imitated in an open-air performance of ‘ As You 
Like It’ at Manchester-by-the-Sea, a summer resort on the 
Eastern Shore much frequented by actors. There will be 
the sky for a roof, a lawn for boards, the sun for footlights, 
and natural trees and shrubbery, instead of a painted land- 
scape, for scenery. Rose Coghlan will be Rosalind; Agnes 
Booth, Audrey ; Osmond Tearle, Orlando; Stuart Robson, 
Touchstone; and Frank Mayo, Jaques. John Gilbert was 
invited to take part, but for some reason—a good one, I do 
not doubt—declined, in a not very amiable manner. 

Did I say that there was no news when the philosophers 
are sitting at Concord? But I have not been there, and I 
do not think I shall go in this hot weather. I know of easier 
and more beneficial things to do when the thermometer is 
at go° than sit and listen to definitions of mutation. ‘’There 
are four kinds of mutation—of substance, of quantity, of 
quality, and of place. In reference to substance, the sub- 
stratum is what at one time is becoming, at another decay- 
ing. Substance alone can be subjected to quantitative, quali- 
tative and topic change without generation or decay. Only 
corruptible substances have generation and decay, hence 
they alone have matter for this kind of mutation ’"—and so 
on. I think that brief abstracts of this sort of thing are 
quite enough for the average intellect; but if more is desired, 
it can be found in the Boston papers. 


Boston, July 25, 1887. Wi.u1aM H. RIDEING. 





The Magazines. 

Lippincott’s is full of good things. The novel for the month 
is by Sidney Luska, whose work ——- everybody because it is 
an ingenious intermingling of realism and romance. The title of 
the story is unfortunate, for we should never have tried to read 
anything with so sentimental a name as ‘ A Land of Love,’ if the 
author’s name had not immediately followed the title. It is so 
called from a line by Mr. Stedman about ardent youngsters making 
‘the Latin Quarter a land of love;’ but the first half of the line 
would have been a better title than the last. For the story is a 
delightful little romance, full of fun and feeling, fresh, keen, stimulat- 
ing and thoughtful. The lovers are captivating, but we like best 
the impecunious Palmer, whose studio contains ‘the largest collec- 
tion of Palmers in the country.’ Mr. Boyesen, whose work grows 
stronger and finer, has a dramatic story, ‘ Life for Life,’ singularly 
intense and interesting. Edgar Fawcett pleases by his audacity, if 
in no other way, in calling his criticism of her works ‘The Truth 
about Ouida,’ and in saying that whoever tries to prove that it is not 
the truth, must take care to have a deal more foundation for his opin- 
ion than Mr. Fawcett thought necessary for his own. Mr. Fawcett 
admires Ouida, and he is right in admiring some things in her 
work. THE CRITIC has never indulged in the wholesale condem- 
nation of her which Mr. Fawcett seems to think has only been re- 
lieved by Miss Preston’s mild toleration, as he will see if he refers 
to our review of ‘ Wanda,’ the novel he admires so much. Miss 
Guiney gives a fascinating little essay on ‘ Bed,’ analyzing the ab- 
surdity of a popular saying in regard to the necessity for a man’s 
lying in the bed he has made. Mrs. Bloomfield Moore’s enthu- 
siasm over the Keely Motor reminds us of that of a little fellow to 
whom we once gave a toy watch. ‘Does it go?’ we asked as he 
held it to his ear. ‘O yes!’ he exclaimed, smiling with delight, 
‘it almost goes!’ John Montgomery Ward, captain of the New 
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York Base Ball Club, writes under the startling i ‘Is the 
Base-Ball Player a Chattel?’ and proves that practically he is. 


It is delightful to find in 7he Atlantic an article by E. H. 
House, on the ‘ Personal Characteristics of Charles Reade,’ sup- 


lementing satisfactorily the unfortunate Memoir published by 
eade’s relatives. Mr. House conceals none of Reade's very 
age faults, and does not attempt to gloss any of them over. 
ith the frankness and courage of the great French manufacturer 
who advertised his chocolate as the only one that turned white, he 
does not try to conceal or excuse, but shows that we may admire 
Reade in spite of his faults. George Frederic Parsons has a 
mournful paper on ‘The Growth of Materialism,’ in which he en- 
treats us not to care so much about making money. Dr. Holmes’s. 
papers are growing more interesting. In the present number he 
oes back to find London ‘empty ’—that is, with only three or 
our million people left in it; and he is therefore able to give us 
less about Lord X and Lady Y and more about his own thoughts. 
and fancies. Miss H. W. Preston contributes one of her careful 
critical articles on ‘ The Spell of the Russian Writers.’ The rage 
for realism is shown in a column of very small talk from one of 
Gogol’s novels, quoted with immense enthusiasm for its truth.to 
life; while Miss Preston shows that the single expression of a 
young lord in one of Tourguéneff's novels, ‘ Make your arrangements 
or Fedor,’ is really more effective in harassing the reader’s imagina- 
tion than all the harrowing description of the beating of Uncle 
Tom in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ‘Two Years with Old Hickory’ is 
a series of letters written by Mr. Blair to his sister-in-law. ‘The 
Second Son’ is growing intensely dramatic and interesting. Of 
two short stories, ‘The Goophered Grapevine,’ by Charles W. 
Chesnutt, is a dialect tale of some Negroes for whose interest it 
was to have a certain vineyard supposed to be haunted; and ‘A 
Mad Englishman,’ by Margaret Crosby, is only interesting if it is 
true, which it probably is not. 

A recent Nuova Antologia has two good essays, one on Dona- 
tello’s bas-reliefs, the other on the Visconti family of Pisa, immor- 
talized by Dante. A good serial, ‘ Lydia,’ by Neera, is running 
through the magazine. It presents in the heroine a new ty 
in Italian fiction, the emancipated, unmarried society woman, who 
scoffs at marriage, smokes cigarettes and has never loved. This 
story is, in style and treatment, much above the usual level of Italian 
fiction. In the number for June 16th, G. Barzellotti traces the influ- 
ence of thought, religious and atheistic, on the Italian political de- 
velopment of the past sixty years, under the title of ‘ The Religious. 
Idea of the Statesmen of the Revival.’ Interesting articles are 
those on the photography of the heavens, by E. Mancini, and on 
Apuleius, the Latin author, and the modified version of his famous. 
‘Golden Ass’ made by Firenzuola, an Italian of the Sixteenth Century. 
The essayist is G. Zanella. A valuable review of current Spanish 
literature is by G. A. Cesareo. A play by José Echegaray, the 
most famous Spanish dramatist of to-day ; and a volume of poems. 
by Don Ramon di Campoamor are especially noticed. An ac- 
count is given of the South American poet, rp my: Andrade, 
whose works have just been published by order of the Government 
of the Argentine Republic. 





Juliana Horatia Ewing.* 
[Louisa Molesworth, in The Contemporary Review). 

‘JAN OF THE WINDMILL: a Story of the Plains,’ first appeared as. 
a serial in Aunt Judy's Magazine, in 1872, under the title of ‘ The ~ 
Miller’s Thumb.’ It is a question with many who are thoroughly 
conversant with Mrs. Ewing’s books if this story should not take 
rank among them as the very best. As a work of art, there is- 
much to be said in favor of its doing so, though some of its great- 
est merits—its originality, the novelty of its scenery, its almost 
overflowing richness of material of all kinds—militate against its. 
ever attaining to the popularity of ‘Jackanapes’ or the ‘Short 
Life,’ in which the interest is absorbed in the one principal figure— 
a figure in both instances masterly in its beauty and in its power 
of appeal to our tenderest sympathies. With children of both sexes. 
and of varying ages, ‘Jan’ is a great favorite, even though—and 
this fact surely but increases their real value—like almost all Mrs. 
Ewing’s writings, it contains much which only ripened judgment 
and matured taste can fully appreciate. The central idea is the 
growth, amidst, in some respects, peculiarly matter-of-fact sur- 
roundings, of an ‘artist nature.’ That this nature in varying de- 
gree is less rare in childhood than is commonly supposed, even 
though the after-life may prevent its development when it is not 
Sturdy enough to resist, Mrs. Ewing is evidently strongly inclined 
to think. ‘That the healthy, careless, rough-and-ready type is the 
one to encourage, many will agree who cannot agree that it is uni- 


* Continued from; July"23 and concluded. 
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versal or even much the most common.’ And if in this opinion 
our author errs, it must be allowed she does so in the good com- 
y of Wordsworth, Gray, and others. 

This central idea we are never allowed to forget. Through all 
his experiences—as ‘ peg-minder,’ as miller’s boy, as ‘screever’ in 
the London streets—Jan, with the golden hair and sloe-black eyes, 
stands out among the crowd of characters as a being apart, even 
when himself the most simple and unconscious. The plot of the 
story is well worked out, though the latter part gives one the feeling 
of being compressed into too small space. There are some very 
happy touches, which might have been made more of. The char- 
acter of Lady Adelaide, and her relations to the stepson whose ex- 
istence she had never suspected, we should have liked to hear about 
in more detail. Mrs. Ewing’s wonderful familiarity with ‘wind- 
miller’ life and with the Wiltshire dialect is accounted for by Miss 
Gatty in her notice of this story.* But the manner in which she 
knew how to turn to account the assistance she received in this 
case, as well as that given her by Major Ewing and various friends 
in other stories, is beyond all praise. 

The children and the beasts in ‘Jan’ are all delightful. The 
opening description of gentle Abel’s adoption of his baby foster- 
brother, the meeting in the woods of the big-bodied and big-hearted 
child ‘ Amabel’ with the little hero, the tragic account of the fever 
in the village and Abel’s death, are all perfect in their different 
ways. And the animals are particularly interesting. There are 
the pigs, of whom, we are told: ‘the pertness, the liveliness, the 
humor, the love of mischief, the fiendish ingenuity and perseverity, 
can be fully known to the careworn pig-minder only.’ And the 
dignified mongrel, ‘ Rufus,’ with the ‘large, level eyebrows,’ ‘ in- 
tellectual forehead, and very long, Vandykish nose, and the curly 
ears, which fell like a well-dressed peruke on each side of his face, 
giving him an air of disinherited royalty,’ who, on first meeting Jan, 
‘smelt him exhaustively, and, excepting a slight odor of being ac- 
quainted with cats, to whom Rufus objected, decided that he smelt 
well ;’ and the brutal pedlar’s old white horse, ‘ with protuberant 
bones quivering beneath the skin ;’ yet with that ‘ nobility of spirit’ 
—through all his troubles—‘ which comes of good stock ’—the horse 
which Amabel rescued, and then persisted in currycombing with 
her mamma’s‘ best tortoiseshell comb!’ They are very fascinating, 
all of them. And perhaps there is no prettier, or funnier, or more 
oy nen scene than that where Jan ‘strikes ’ as ‘ peg-minder ’ when 

e finds that his pet pig is destined to beslaughtered. ‘I axed him 
not to kill the little black ’un with the white spot on his ear.’ And 
the tears flowed copiously down Jan’s cheeks, while Rufus looked 
abjectly distressed. ‘’Twould follow me anywhere. I telled him 
to find another boy to’ mind his pigs, for I couldn’t look ‘un in the 
face now, and know ’twas to be killed next month—not that one 
with the white spot on his ear. It do be such a very nice peg.’ 

‘We and the World: A Book for Boys,’ should, by right of its 
date come last of the series. But for convenience’ sake it may be 
noticed before the four shorter stories which, bound together, make 
the fifth volume. ‘We and the World’ is emphatically ‘ a book 
for boys’—a very spirited and exciting tale of adventure, so excel- 
lently told, so graphic and life-like that many a boy finds it difficult 
to believe it to be the work of a woman, nay, more, of a peculiarly 
woman-like woman, whose delicate health debarred her from any 
unusual physical exertion, or, notwithstanding the travels by land 
and sea which she used for such good purpose, from personal ex- 
perience of the ‘ adventures ’ which sometimes fall to the lot of her 
. sex. These remarks, however, apply more to the second half of the 
story. The first recalls Mrs. Ewing in many of her other domestic 
tales. Nothing can be more characteristic than her descriptions of 
her favorite ‘ North-country’ homes and lives; in these, often a 
word or two brings before us a complete picture. The following 
passage—‘ The long, sweet faces of the plough horses as they 
turned in the furrows were as familiar to us as the faces of any 
other laborers in our father’s fields’—is a photograph, or better 
than a photograph, in itself. And even in this first part we marvel 
how Mrs, Ewing could describe, ‘so like a man,’ in boy parlance, 
the skating scene on the mill-dam, the rescue of the half-drowned 
peasant, &c. Later in the book, when we come to ‘ Jack's’ run- 
ning away (for which, by-the-by, he is let off with unusual lenien- 
cy?), his experiences as a stowaway, his hardships at sea, and all 
his other adventures, this power of Mrs. Ewing's, of depicting with 
perfect accuracy, of reproducing to the life, scenes and incidents 
which it was impossible for her to have had personal knowledge 
of, fills the reader with ever-increasing astonishment. ‘She was 
greatly aided,’ we are told, ‘by two friends in her description of 
the scenery in ‘ We,’ such as the vivid account of Bermuda and the 
waterspout in chapter xi., and that of the fire at Demerara in chap- 
ter xii., and she owed to the same kind helpers also the accuracy 
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® See Juliana Horatia Ewing and her Books. 
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of her nautical phrases and her Irish dialect,’ * but even this fails 
to vy the impression of perfect ‘at home-ness ’ in her subjects. 
One has to fall back on that strange, though sometimes disputed, 
‘clairvoyance of genius,’ aided in Mrs. Ewing’s case by her enor- 
mous power of sympathy, as the solution of the problem. It 
brings to mind the marvellous correctness with which, in a recent 
novel, the author, who at the time he wrote it had never left Eng- 
land, describes the unique observances attending the election of a. 
Pope at Rome, a description which, in the words of one in past 

years present on one of these rare occasions, ‘ could not have been 

more perfect had its author been one of the cardinals themselves.’ 

One chapter of ‘We and the World,’ the tenth, gives a painfully 
graphic account of that fearful thing—nowadays, we trust, scarcely 
to be met with—a really bad boys’-school. The description must 
have been founded on fact, otherwise Mrs. Ewing would not have 
inserted it. But that she did so with intention and deliberation is 
evident. And its introduction leads to much wise and thoughtful 
remark on a subject which as yet is perhaps scarcely sufficiently 
considered in the education of our chlldeen, boys especially—that of 
cruelty. For more of this terrible ‘survival’ of our lowest nature 
still exists among us, in all classes, than we like to allow. ‘Man, 
as man,’ says our author, ‘is no more to be trusted with unchecked 
power than hitherto.’ ‘No light can be too fierce to beat upon 
and purify every spot where the weak are committed to the tender 
mercies of the consciences of the strong.’ 

It is a question if the first symptoms of a propensity to cruelty 
are checked as promptly as they should be, ‘ Extenuating circum- 
stances’ are in such a case accepted by many a father who would 
refuse to take into consideration aught but the bare fact were his 
son accused of falsehood or cowardliness. Yet though, to quote 
Mrs. Ewing again, ‘cruelty may come of ignorance, bad tradition, 
and uncultured sympathies,’ it is very rarely well to condone it. 
Our English ideas as to honor and truthfulness are, as regards 
boyhood at least, in most respects rigorous, if rough; it is seldom 
with us that a child’s falsehood is dealt with other than summarily. 
Yet there are many degrees of falsehood. There is the ‘ so-called 
story-telling,’ often the most innocent ‘ romancing’ of very young 
or imaginative children, which, while explained and confined to its 
true domain, should never be punished; there is the hasty false- 
hood born of fear—a momentary impulse of self-defence of an 
essentially truthful child; there is even sometimes, still more care- 
fully to be dealt with, the deliberate lie induced by the bewilder- 
ment of a painful crisis where truth and honor seem to clash. But 
cruelty, intentional and habitual, can be shaded away by no con- 
siderations of this kind. It is z#human, and as such should be 
regarded if the cruel boy is not to run the risk of developing into 
that monster in human form, ‘a man possessed by the passion of 
cruelty.’ 

‘A Great Emergency, and Other Tales’ +—the latter consisting 
of ‘A Very Ill-tempered Family,’ ‘Our Field,’ and last, but far 
from least, ‘Madam Liberality ’—is the title of the fifth volume. 
All of these appeared first in Aunt Judy's a in the years 
between 1872 and 1877. The first story, though written previously 
to ‘ We and the World,’ is in a sense a pretty parody on the dona 
fide hardships and adventures of the real runaways in the other 
story. It is full of humor, and the closing scene, where the heroic 
little sister and the lame brother save ‘ Baby Cecil’ from burning 
to death, is beautiful. It contains, too, some wise hints on school- 
life which, if attended to, might save some small people much 
trouble and mortification. 

‘A Very Ill-tempered Family’ is, as some families who do not 
think themselves ‘so very ill-tempered’ might testify, painfully 
true to life. It ends satisfactorily, however, for the sorely needed 
lesson is learnt, and well learnt. But the gems of this volume are 
the two sketches, ‘Our Field’ and ‘Madam Liberality.’ Nothing 
sweeter surely was ever written than the former. It reads as if 
jotted down by some unseen hearer of the children’s thoughts and 
talks; one sympathizes in their innocent pleasures; one could 
almost cry with anxiety about how ‘ Peronet,’ the dog's, tax is to 
be paid. All through it reminds one of a freshly gathered bunch 
of wild-flowers, and brings before us almost better than anythin 
she ever wrote how Mrs. Ewing loved such things—children, an 
‘ beasts,’ and flowers—loved and understood them. 


The sun shone stil], but it shone low down, and made such splendid 
shadows that we all walked about with grey giants at our feet ; and it 
made the bright green of the grass and the cowslips down below, and 
the tops of the hedge, and Sandy’s hair, and everything in the sun and 
the mist behind the elder-bush, which was out of the sun, so yellow—so 
very yellow—that just for a minute I really believed about Sandy’s god- 
mother, and thought it was a story come true, and that everything was 





* See p. 62 of Juliana Horatia Ewing and Her Books, 
+ A Great Emergency, and Other Tales, 
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turning into gold. But it was only for a minute ; of course I know that 
fairy tales are not true. But it was a lovely field. 

The last story, ‘Madam Liberality,’ in the light which Mrs. Ew- 
ing’s sister has lately thrown upon it, one touches with a reverent 
hand. The unconscious revelation of the writer's own character 
that it contains silences all criticism, transforms our admiration 
even into tender sympathy. Yet independently of this knowledge, 
the little story is infinitely touching, and of its kind a chef-d'euvre. 
The great-hearted, brave-spirited, fragile-bodied little maiden, with 
whom ‘a little hope’ went such a very ‘long way;’ so sensitive 
that on one occasion, in a toy-shop, when she is misunderstood by 
the shopman, who, hearing her speaking to herself, imagines she 
means to buy, her agony is almost indescribable—* Madam Liber- 
ality hoped it was a dream, but, having pinched herself, she found 
it was not,’ yet so courageous that at all costs she tells the truth. 
«“T don’t want anything, thank you,” said she ; “at least I mean I 
have no money. I was only counting the things I would get [for 
her brothers and sisters] if I had.”’ This is a picture one cannot 
easily forget. And the scene where, after all her efforts and self- 
sacrifice, her ill-luck still pursues her, and, obliged to give up hopes 
of her poor little ‘surprise,’ her Christmas-tree for the others, she 
finds it at last too much for her—‘impossible to hold out any 
longer, she at last broke down and poured out all her woes’—it is 
very difficult indeed to read without tears. 

Besides the six volumes we have now noticed, a seventh will 
soon be added to this series.* This will contain six of Mrs. Ew- 
ing’s earliest stories and two of her later. The first of these, 
‘Melchior’s Dream,’ written so long ago as 1861, is one of the best 
of what may be called her sketches of family life. Though not 
written too visibly to ‘point a moral,’ it contains a beautifully ex- 

ressed lesson. The other stories—among them one called ‘The 
Vonsuat’s Friend,’ of which the scene is laid in the French Revo- 
lution—are all tender in tone, and, for so young a writer as Mrs. 
Ewing then was, marvellously finished in style. The two last 
sketches, ‘A Bad Habit’ and ‘A Happy Family,’ written respec- 
tively in 1877 and 1883, are excellent. 

In the early stories there is, naturally, less of the remarkable 
‘many-sidedness ’ of insight and sympathy nowhere more shown 
than in two stories which, though not making part of the series 
now under review, I cannot but notice in passing as pre-eminently 
typical of Mrs. Ewing. These are the exquisite story, ‘ Brothers of 
Bity,” + where, though one of a large family, she completely identi- 
fies herself with the ‘only child’ of whom she writes; and ‘ Father 
Hedgehog and his Neighbors,’ t in which the description of gypsy 
life, the peculiarities of gypsy talk, are as perfect as if our author 
spent months among the strange people of whom she writes. In 
her earlier stories, too, the flashes of humor are less frequent, as 
indeed is to be expected. For in a sound and healthy—in other 
words, a faithful and hopeful—nature, true humor ripens and mel- 
lows with age and experience; it is only in poorer soil that it de- 
generates into cynicism. 

In this particular, as in others throughout the writings of Mrs. 
Ewing, notwithstanding the entire and almost unprecedented ab- 
sence of any approach to egotism, one feels the closeness of her- 
self: her books are the true exponents of her pure and beautiful 
nature. The key-note of both was sympathy. To this all who 
knew her can testify. I myself can speak to her ever ready interest 
in the work of others lying along similar paths to her own. 

Yet more, this sympathy was stimulated and vivified by what 
was perhaps her strongest characteristic—her almost boundless 
trust in her fellow-creatures—a trust which, like ‘Madam Liberal- 
ity’s’ ‘little white face and undaunted spirit, bobbed up again as 
ready and hopeful as ever’ after each disappointment or even ‘ ap- 
parent failure.’ And to doubt the greatness of the power for good 
of this beautiful hopefulness of hers would surely ill become either 
those who knew Juliana Ewing in her life or who have to thank 
her for the books she has bequeathed to their children—and to 
themselves. 





Notes 


REFERRING to the leading note in our issue of July 16, the 
Acting Commissioner of Education writes that the Mexican Min- 
ister, Sefior Romero, desired 


to put copies of his address into the hands of librarians, editors and other 
persons of influence and reputation in the country to which he is ac- 
credited. It is customary to accept and distribute documents so pre- 
sented, and it happened that this office possessed the newest list of 
libraries accessible. ‘ The enclosure of the notice that ‘ failure 
to acknowledge the receipt of the document sent would be taken as an 


* Melchior’s Dream, and Other Tales. 
+ Brothers of Pity, and Other Tales of Beasts and Men. 
+ Father Hedgehog and His Neighbors. See Brothers of Pity, and Other Tales, 
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indication that the future publications of the office were not desired,’ 
was a blunder made in the distributing room. 

—Mr. Wm. S. Walsh, editor of Lppincott's, will soon issue 
through the publishers of that magazine, a small volume on the 
Faust Legend, illustrated with five etchings by Herman Faber. He 
will seek to show, incidentally, the relation existing between 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ and the poet’s own life. 

—We owe Mr. Henry Hayes an apology for implying in our 
notice of his ‘Sons and Daughters’ that the Biddle anecdote was 
‘cribbed’ from Zzfe. It appeared in that highly entertaining 
paper on February 10, but was quoted from the Sock: 


—Referring to the Newberry Library, about to be founded in 
Chicago, and to whose superintendence Mr. William Poole, of the 
Chicago City Library has just been called, The Standard, of that 
city, says :—‘ The Newberry estate on the North Side is of magnifi- 
cent proportions, and so generously did the deceased donor pro- 
vide for this enterprise that should the income of the property alone 
be used, there would still be available for the good purposes of the 
library the sum of about $50,000 per annum.’ 


—‘Sea-Spray; or, Facts and Fancies of a Yachtsman,’ by S. G. 
W. Benjamin, will soon appear from the press of Benjamin & Bell. 
The Ex-Minister to Persia is well known as a nautical writer. 


—A bit of novel and very entertaining criticism appears in the 
Boston Christian ing of July 23d. Its editor, the Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows, quotes Mr. Howells’s saying that an author ought to be 
allowed to reply to his critics, and remarks that the best way to 
avoid such a necessity would be for the author to review his own 
books. He goes on to say that he has just written a book himself, 
‘The Shaybacks in Camp,’ and that as all the personal friends 
whom he could trust to review it favorably were out of town, he 
thought it a good opportunity to put his theory in practice and re- 
view it himself. Three columns follow, full of fun and frolic and 
clever burlesque of general criticism. 


—The Theatre prints the popular ‘Boulanger March’ in a sup- 
plement to its issue of July 27th. It gives also the complete text 
of Mrs. Charles A. Doremus’s Lyceum Theatre adaptation of 
Moliére’s ‘ Precieuses Ridicules.’ 

—An exhibition of industrial art-work by pupils was held at the 
rooms of the School of Industrial Art for Women last Saturday 
afternoon. It will be sent hence to the Minneapolis Exposition, 
where it will be the first display of the kind ever seen in the North- 
west. It includes designs for carpets, fans, firescreens, wall-paper, 
etc., many of which were executed with much artistic feeling and 
technical skill. 


—The Boston Zranscrzpi informs us that the mother of Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr., was first cousin of Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton) and 
of Mrs. James G. Blaine. 


—Gen. Greely, who has succeeded Gen. Hazen as Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, and may therefore be held responsible for the 
recent prevalence of un-Arctic weather, will write in the August 
Century of ‘Our Kivigtok: An Episode of the Lady Franklin Bay 
Expedition.’ Among the Memoranda on the Civil War will be an 
unpublished letter from Gen. Grant, in which he gives his reasons 
for according liberal terms to the Vicksburg garrison. 


—Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has bought land at Willoughby 
Park, Coffin’s Beach, Mass., and will build a summer home. 


—Mr. Frank W. Hoyt, literary editor of the Albany Argus, 
calls our attention to the fact that the authorship of Evan Stanton’s 
‘Ruhainah’ has recently been attributed in several papers to Mr. 
Lew Vanderpoole. He tells us—what we already knew—that 
‘Evan Stanton’ is the zom de plume of the Rev. T. P. Hughes, an 
English clergyman now resident in this country, and the author of 
a valuable ‘ Dictionary of Islam,’ reviewed in these columns a 
couple of years or so ago. We have the very best reason for 
knowing the book to be Mr. Hughes’s. 


—Mr. John Montgomery Ward, who wrote the article ‘Is the 
Baseball Player a Chattel ?’ in the August Lzpzncott's, is a grad- 
uate of the Columbia College Law School. He has had enough of 
being a chattel, and means to give up professional ball playing next 
month. 

—Louise Michel is about to bring out a collection of poems en- 
titled ‘ Les Oceaniennes.’ 

—The frontispiece of the August Century, the Midsummer 
Number, will be a portrait of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, accompany- 
ing a note by herself concerning the origin of the ‘ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,’ ——— to an article by Brander Matthews 
on ‘The Songs of the War.’ 

—When ‘E. Marlitt’s’ ‘Gold Else’ appeared in the Gartenlaube 
in 1866, the circulation of that paper was 200,000 ; in 1877 it had 
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increased to 380,000. There has since been a falling off, but under 
the new management the circulation has inemeial from 224,000 
in 1884 to 275,000. The publication of a posthumous story of 
Eugenie John’s, ‘ Schulmeister’s Marie,’ is promised. 

—G. W. Dillingham has in press ‘ At the Mercy of Tiberius,’ by 
Augusta J. Evans Wilson, of Mobile, Ala., author of ‘St. Elmo’ 
po Beulah.’ 


—‘A History of the Cutts Family’ is in preparation by Mr. C. 
H. Cutts Howard, author of a recent Life of Gen. J. W. Phelps and 
compiler of ‘ Brattleboro in Prose and Verse.’ 


—Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., of Tarrytown, N.Y., author of ‘The 
Land of the White Elephant ’ and other books, has recently returned 
from a visit of over two years in Central and South America, 
during which he travelled 55,000 miles by land and water, and made 
researches to the heart of the Continent. 

—Mr. A. F. Bandelier, who has for many months been examin- 
ing Mexican historical archives, has returned to Santa Fé with 
copies of more than 600 manuscripts, many of which were unknown. 

—A new edition of Goethe has been intrusted toa Weimar pub- 
lisher by Grand Duchess Sophie of Saxony. It will consist of four 
divisions, namely, literary works proper, scientific works, diaries, 
and letters. 

—Dr. Johnson’s friend Christopher Smart, author of the ‘ Song 
of David,’ whom Browning praises in ‘ Parleyings,’ is the subject 
of an article by Mr. Edmund Gosse in this week’s /ndependent. 

—A little volume in preparation for the University bazaar to be 
held at St. Andrews, towards the end of August, for the Students’ 
Union, has been edited by two Professors, and will contain contri- 
butions by Andrew Lang, R. L. Stevenson, Austin Dobson, F. 
Anstey, Edmund Gosse, and others, with illustrations. 

—Mr. George P. Upton will follow up his ‘Standard Operas’ 
and ‘ Standard Oratorios ’ with similar handbooks devoted to Can- 
tatas and Symphonies. 


—‘ The Great Cryptogram; or, Lord Bacon’s Cipher in the So- 
called Shakspeare Plays,’ by Ignatius Donnelly, is to be published 
soon by R. S. Peale & Co., of Chicago. 

—The Duke of Northumberland is about to issue, for private 
circulation, the ‘ Annals of the House of Percy from the Conquest 
to the Opening of the Nineteenth Century.’ It will be a romantic 
history. 

—tThe July number of the quarterly American Journal of Nu- 
mismatics reports that the late C. Wyllys Betts of this city was 
engaged on an elaboration work upon early medals relating to 
America, much of which was put in type a year ago. 

—Of Dr. Holmes, a Boston Herald writer says :— 

It is little wonder that he begins to feel worn and weary with over- 
work, and to fear a breaking down of that strength with which he is as 
yet blessed. He makes few visits and endeavors to accept few invita- 
tions, except from closest and oldest friends ; down at his residence in 
Beacon Street he is usually at home to personal friends a part of each 
afternoon in the week, with possibly one or two exceptions. There in 
his study, among the books that he loves best, books that after all are 
one’s best and truest friends, Dr. Holmes passes the greater part of his 
time nowadays. His hours are like moments and his days but as hours, 
so closely and compactly are his labors crowded into them. 
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The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 


* No. 1282.—Can you inform me whether an English translation of 

A. E. Brachvogel’s ‘Hamlet’ has yet appeared in print ; and if not, 

whether the rights are still reserved ? 
Napa City, CALIFORNIA. S. R. 


[A distinguished Shakspearian to whom we referred this question 
writes :—'‘ I’ve never heard of any translation of Brachvogel’s ‘* Hamlet,” 
and I think I should have known it, had any ever been published. I’ve 
never read it, and never shall, while consciousness holds its seat in this 
distracted ea It’s in three volumes, Tauchnitz size, of 300 pages 
each, and the scene is laid in the days of Shakspeare, who, I think, is 
one of the characters, if not the hero. ] 


No. 1283.—1, Where can I get a copy of a poem which ends some- 
what as follows ? 


Some go there to laugh and talk, 

Some go there just for a walk, 

Some go there to sleep and nod, 

But few go there to worship God. 
It refers to the reasons that people have for going to church,——z2. I 
should also be glad to know the name and author of a ballad which tells of 
the departure of a gay hunting party, and of its return at night, with the 
riderless horse of the young lord who had waved a merry good-by to his 
wife when he started. 


Dover Pains, N. Y. M. C. S. 





No. 1284.—Kindly inform me who wrote ‘ The Masque of Pandora,’ 
containing the following lines :— 
I do not love thee less for what is done, 


And cannot be undone. Thy very weakness 
Hath brought thee nearer to me, 


HARTFORD, CONN. Cc. 
[Longfellow. The lines are addressed to Pandora by Epimetheus. ] 





Publications Received 


Receipr of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice oy 
any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 

Baring-Gould, S. Red Spider. 50c............seceeesceeccescees D. Appleton & Co. 
Besant W. The Holy Rose. BOC... 000-0008 SG r & Bros, 
Fenn, Geo. Manville. The Bag of Diamonds. asc. ..... .......D. Appinen & Co. 
Harris, Wm. T. How to Teach Natural Science in Public Schools. 

Syracuse : C. W. Bardeen. 
Home Sanitation : A Manual for Housekeepers. s5oc.......... Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Irving W. Knickerbocker’s History of New York. Vol. II. ‘assell 


& Co. 
Piatt, S.M. B. Three Little Emigrants. $r1.00....Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Richard the Third and the Primrose Criticism. $1.00. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 











If you are oing North, to Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, The Adirondacks or Canada, 
why not avoid the ‘eat and dust of railroad travel by taking one of the el tt steamers of 
the People’s Line which leaves the foot of Canal Street and North River every evening (Sun- 
days excepted) at 6 o’clock ? 
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SIX INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


“ No living author surpasses him, and 
only one or two approach him, in the 
power of picturing not merely places but 
persons—with minute, and fairly start- 
ling, fidelity.” —Congregationalist. 


The Wilbur Houses. 


IN THE CATSKILLS. 


Elevation 1800 feet. R.R. WILBUR takes forty guests, S. 
. WILBUR, one mile distant, takes thirty. irst-class 
table. Cool olghes, Six hundred and eighty square feet of 
piazza. Beautiful views and walks. Three miles best fishing 
in the mountains exclusively owned. Lake for boating two 


FIDELITY 


LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $150,000. 


These are regular coupon bonds, $500 and $1,000 each 
and are esa tsausies ot $50,000. Each series has an 


independent mortgage securit ing over $130,- 
ooo of improved western temp ana city cane. ™ 
The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its finan- 
cial article, says: ‘‘ The 6 per cent. debenture bonds of 
the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of Storm Lake, 
Towa, are secured deposit with the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of New York of mortgages on improved 
property in the West—principally in lowa. The Fideli 
pany is indorsed by some of the best known bank- 
city. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 


A superior investment for Savings and Trust 
Funds, where safety is the first py or Pls t ong 
Address, 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 








IVAN ILYITCH, 


By Count Lyor N. 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 


“ Both the personal character and the literary art of 
Tolstoi are manifested with simpler, and clearer power 
in these writings than in his noyels, and the book be- 
comes necessary to an adequate understanding of Tol- 
stoi’s mission and work.’’—G/ode, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, 


miles distant. Hunting, croquet, music and dancing. Car- 
riages tor hire. Guests fetched from Mt. Pleasant depot on 
Ulster and Del. R. R. free of charge if they remain four 
weeks ; moderate charge for shorter stay. References: Jos. 
W. Swane, Eleventh Ward Bank, and J. A. Offord, 152 Potter 
Building, New York City. Terms, f= $8 a week. Address 
R. R. WILBUR, Lake Hill, N. Y. 





ToLsTo!. Translated 





Catskill, N. Y. 


ROSPECT PARK HOTEL. Now open for the 
season of 1887. First-class summer resort, of easy 
access, on the banks of the Hudson, 250 feet 

above the river, commanding a view of the river in front 
for miles north and south and the grand old mountains 
in the background ; beautiful park 20 acres in extent ; 
terms moderate. For description, circulars, etc., add 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL CO.,, Catskill, N. Y. 








OVERLOOK MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


The highest and finest location in the CATSKILL 
a, INS. Hotel first class. Terms reasonable. 


New York. James Situ, Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 





